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A Note on the Etchings of 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo 




E all know Tiepolo the painter; 
he was the prince of decorators 
of the eighteenth century, the 
worthy, though belated succes- 
sor of the great Veronese. At the period 
of her downfall, his genius shed over Venice 
a golden glow which reflected much of her 
past glory. With him appeared that little 
pleiad of artists like Guardi, the Canalettos, 
the Longhis, Rosalba Carriera, and Piranesi. 
We wonder at Tiepolo's draughtsmanship 
and his color, but who can describe his imag- 
ination, his enormous audacity? Who could 
ever imitate his all-pervading light? His 
facility for improvisation was incredible, and 
his pictures are both realistic and romantic. 
Whether he depicted scenes from the epics 
of Antiquity and the Renaissance or decor- 
ated altarpieces in sacred edifices, he drew 
freely from the life around him. And thus 
we have a host of martyred Saints, Armidas 
and Orlandos, Cleopatras and Didos taken 
as much from the gipsies and turbaned 
Orientals who infested the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, as from the amorous noblemen 
and Zenlildonne who packed the fashionable 
gambling dens. 

He has also left us hundreds of ineffable 
wash-drawings, as a proof of his uncanny 
faculty for conjuring a vision and making a 
spirited note of it as it were in the same 
breath. But few are they who are acquainted 
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with Tiepolo the etcher, and this is natural, 
for his plates have become extremely hard 
to find. 

Tiepolo took up the needle at a time when 
Venice had gone mad over fantasy and im- 
provisation. Count Algarotti had inspired 
a lot of amateurs to imitate Ricci, Castiglione, 
and Ribera, for instance, and etch such 
bizarre subjects as pagan visions with satyrs. 
Salvator Rosa contributed satyrs and sea- 
monsters, and there were Capricci by Piranesi 
in the form of Prisons. 

Tiepolo produced thirty-five plates. At 
the end of his life he made two with religious 
subjects, but years before he had etched the 
ten little Capricci as a first expression of an 
idea which he afterward elaborated in his 
Magnum Opus, the set of twenty-three large- 
sized and carefully composed Fantasie. 
These plates have always been admired for 
their masterly drawing, their spirited anima- 
tion, and the uncanny diffusion of light in the 
picture. Technically they represent etching 
in its purest form. Furthermore they are 
miracles of pictorial effectiveness when one 
considers the economy of work, the extreme 
simplicity of the delineation. As for the 
quality of corhposition they remain unique, 
but what of the subject? What do these 
plates represent? "Nothing at all serious 
— dreams — aimless fantasies," has been the 
comment of the critics, and this because they 
had failed to decipher them. 

At the beginning of the last century they 
were looked upon in the same light as the 
Caprices of Goya. Some of the scenes ap- 
pear to be innocently pagan or bucolic, but 
the remainder reveal a gruesome company: 
magicians, sorcerers, sibyls, Roman soldiers, 
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gipsies, ghouls, and necromancers consorting 
mysteriously with shepherds and their flocks 
and children and some eighteenth-century 
Venetian Punchinellos, all in the shade of 
smoking altars, bones, and dead trees. 

An extraordinary theme, indeed, for the 
dreams of a gay Venetian, and hardly fitted 
for entertainment of summer evenings at his 
villa at Zianigo. A little study, however, 
will make it clear that these plates illustrate 
a perfectly consistent idea, for there is too 
evident a recurrence of significant figures, and 
the symbols of occultism. The set of Fan- 
tasie was very probably inspired by the 
church in its desperate endeavor to counter- 
act the growing superstition of the decadent 
Venetians and the ravages caused by that 
wave of Black Magic which swept over the 
Queen of the Adriatic during the eighteenth 
century, and was due as much to the de- 
moralization of her society as to the miasma 
she had absorbed through her commerce with 
the Orient. 

It is amusing to think that Tiepolo could 
have been expected to produce a deterrent to 
a vice, a "frightful example." All he could 
do was to delineate a somber subject with the 
utmost picturesqueness, and set in the full 
radiance of that glorious sunlight which per- 
vades all his work. He did so in a set of 
plates than which there is nothing more 
original in the world of etching. 

Louis R. Metcalfe. 



Giovanni Battista Tiepolo 

1 Adoration of the Kings. (de V. i) 

Third state of four, before the traces of corrosion 
appeared on the plate. 

Tiepolo engraved this admirable piece in Spain, 
after the picture which he had painted in the 
Chapel of the Royal Chateau Aranjuez. 

2 St. Joseph Holding the Infant Jesus. 

(deV. 2) 

Second state, bearing the number "24." In this 
state it was included in the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

3 Young Man Seated Leaning on an Urn. 

(deV.3) 
Fine early impression of the only state. 
From the Vari Capricci. 

4 Three Soldiers and the Boy. (de V. 4) 

Fine early impression of the only state. 

From the Vari Capricci. There is a spot in the 

left part of the print. 

5 Two Soldiers and Two Women. 

(deV.5) 
Only state. 

From the Vari Capricci. 

6 Woman Standing with Her Hands on a 

Vase. (deV.6) 

Fine early impression of the only state. 
From the Vari Capricci. 

7 The Nymph with the Tambour, (de V. 7) 

Only state. 

From the Vari Capricci. 

Duplicate from the Museum of Buda Pesth. 

8 Philosopher Standing Holding a Book. 

(deV.8) 
Fine early impression of the only state. 
From the Vari Capricci. 

From the collection of Graf von Enzenberg, and 
duplicate from the Museum of Buda Pesth. 



9 Woman with Arms Bound. (deV. 9) 

Fine early impression of the only state. 
From the Fari Capricci. 

10 Young Soldier and the Astrologer. 

(deV. 11) 
Only state. 

From the Vari Capricci. 

11 Owls on a Slab of Stone. (de V. 13) 

Title-piece to the Scherzi de Fantasia. 
This remarkable series of twenty-four prints 
contains most of Tiepolo's finest etchings. Many 
of the series are extremelj' rare, and we under- 
stand that only fifteen of them are to be found 
in the British Museum. 

Second state, bearing the number "2" in the up- 
per right corner and the number "i" in the 
lower right corner. 

12 A Serpent Burning on an Altar. 

(deV. 14) 
Second state, bearing the number "2" in the 
upper right corner. 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

13 Seated Woman Speaking to a Standing 

Man. (de V. 15) 

Beautiful impression of the first state in brown- 
ish ink. 

From the Delhaes collection. Also duplicate 
from the Museum of Buda Pesth. 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

14 The Same. 

Second state, bearing the number "3." 

15 The Magician, with a Man's Head 

Burning on a Fire of Fagots. 

(deV. 16) 
Second state, with the number "4." 

From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

16 Magician Seated Watching Three Skulls. 

(deV. 17) 

Very fine impression of the first state before the 

number. 

From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

17 The Same. 

Second state, bearing the number "5." 
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18 Magician Seated by a Burning Altar, 

Four Other Persons Standing. 

(deV. i8) 
Second state, bearing the number "6." 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

19 A Skull and a Thigh Bone Burning on 

an Altar. (de V. 19) 

Very fine impression of the second state, bearing 
the number "7." 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

20 Kneeling Woman Holding a Plate. 

(deV. 20) 

Second state, with the number "8." 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

21 Punchinello Talking to Two Magicians. 

(deV. 21) 
Second state, bearing the number "9." 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

22 Satyr Family with the Fir Tree. 

(deV.22) 
Second state, with the number "to." 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

23 Satyr Family with the Pedestal. 

{deV.23) 
Beautiful impression of the first state before the 
number. 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

24 The Same. 

Second state, bearing the number "11." 

25 Magician Watching a Serpent on the 

Ground. (deV. 24) 

Superb impression of the first state before the 

number. 

One of the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

From the collection of Dr. Julius Hofmann. 

26 The Same. 

Second state, bearing the number "12." 

27 Two Turbaned Magicians and a Boy. 

(deV.25) 
Second state, bearing the number "13." 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 



28 Two Magicians with a Serpent Twined 

about a Staff. (deV. 26) 

Very fine impression of the second state, bearing 
the number "14." 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

29 The Oriental Peasant and His Family. 

(deV. 27) 
Beautiful impression of the first state before the 
number. 

One of the Scherzi de Fantasia. 
From the collection of Graf von Enzenberg, the 
Delhaes collection, also duplicate from the 
Museum of Buda Pesth. 

30 The Same. 

Second state, with the number "15." 
From the H. G. G. collection, also from the col- 
lection of Dr. Julius Hofmann. 

31 The Same. 

Another impression of the second state. 

32 The Seated Shepherd and the Magician. 

(deV. 28) 

Very fine impression of the first state before the 

number. 

From the Delhaes collection, also duplicate from 

the Museum of Buda Pesth. 

One of the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

33 The Same. 

Second state, bearing the number "16." 

34 The Tomb of Punchinello. (de V. 29) 

Very fine impression of the second state, bearing 

the number "17." 

From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

35 Old Man with a Monkey. (de V. 30) 

Extremely fine impression of the second state, 

with the number "i8." 

From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

36 Three Men Standing by a Horse. 

(deV.31) 
Fine impression of the second state, bearing the 
number "19." 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 



37 Philosopher Alone, Holding a Pair of 

Compasses. (deV. 32) 

Second state, bearing the number "20." 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

38 Mother and Child with a Donkey. 

(deV.33) 
Fine impression of the second state, bearing the 
number "21." 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

39 Two Magicians and a Boy Measuring a 

Globe. (deV. 34) 

Extremely fine proof of the first state before the 
number. 
From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 

40 The Same. 

Second state, bearing the number "22." 

41 A Satyr and His Wife and a Bacchante. 

(deV.35) 
Second state, bearing the number "23." 

From the Scherzi de Fantasia. 



Domenico Tiepolo 

42 Arms of the Bishop Wiirzburg. 

(deV.2) 
Of the greatest rarity. This print formed a 
sort of decorative dedication for Domenico 
Tiepolo's series entitled "Idees pittoresques sur 
la Fuite en Egypte." 

43 Joseph Announces to Mary that They 

Must Fly into Egypt. (de V. 4) 

From the series of the Flight into Egypt. 

44 Joseph and Mary Seeking Shelter. 

(deV.5) 
From the series of the Flight into Egypt. 

45 Holy Family Passing a Market Woman 

with a Basket of Eggs. (de V. 6) 

From the series of the Flight into Egypt. 

46 Holy Family Passing under an Archway. 

(deV. 7) 
From the series of the Flight into Egypt. 



Antonio Canale 

(Called Canaletto) 
(1697-1768) 

HE etchings of Canaletto form 
a sharp contrast to those of 
TIepolo and Piranesi. His 
prints are not inspired, as theirs 
are, by an intense and fervid imagination. 
He is, however, a great artist none the less. 
His etchings are pervaded by a serene and 
tranquil beauty. Their abiding charm arises, 
perhaps more than anything else, from 
Canaletto's exquisite rendering of light. 

D. K. 
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79 Tower of Malghera. (de V. 2) 

First state. 

All of Canaletto's finest qualities are shown 
in this plate and it ranks with the remarkable 
• achievements of etching. Its values are as 

carefully studied as those of a fine painting; 
in point of light and atmosphere it is a revela- 
tion, and it is a quiet scene rendered with 
rare poetic feeling. 

L. R. M. 

80 The Same. 

Another impression, also in the first state. 

81 Mestre. (deV. 3) 

First state. 

After noting the tranquil restfulness of his 
compositions, one is immediately impressed by 
the artist's fine sense of light and atmosphere. 
*'Ses yeux sont penetres de lumiere," says 
Adrian Aloureau, in his monograph on the 
painter. 

L. R. M. 

82 Al Dolo. (deV.4) 

First state. 

But in these days of research the subtle 
charm of eighteenth-century art has come 
home to many, and much which has not been 
appreciated heretofore comes to light with 
added significance. Canaletto's etchings have 
bided their time, and now they are gaining 
recognition, particularly from those art lovers 
who attach great value to simplicity as a 
cardinal virtue of all good art. 

L. R. M. 

83 The Harbor at Dolo. (deV. 5) 

First state. 

84 The Canal Lock at Dolo. (de V. 6) 

First state. 

Another plate, and a particularly effective 
one, is the Canal Lock at Dolo. It discloses 
Canaletto's remarkable ability to etch archi- 
tecture and to express all the glowing effect 
of direct and reflected light on stone surfaces. 
The twelve figures which enliven the scene 
are drawn with a vigor and expressiveness 
which Guardi himself might have envied. 
L. R. M. 

85 "Pra Delia Valle" at Padua. (de V. 7) 

First state. 

86 Church of San Justina, Padua. ( de V. 8 ) 

First state. 

The Church of San Justina, beautifully il- 
luminated by the afternoon sun, with an 
amusing mass of women, priests, noblemen, 
beggars, farmers with their oxen, children, 
and dogs in the foreground. 

L. R. IVl. 
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87 View of Burano. (deV. 9) 

Also called "/i Village on the Brenta." 

First state. 

A look at one of his plates makes one feel 
out of doors, the light is so clear and diffused, 
the shadows so transparent, the sky has such 
immensity, and yet all this effect is obtained 
by the simplest means imaginable. 

L.R. M. 

88 Porch with a Lantern. (deV. 10) 

First state. 

Two of the most beautiful plates in the collec- 
tion are the Vieiu of an Imaginary City 
. . . , and the Porch ivith a Lantern, 
which shows through the columns of a loggia 
a triumphal arch, a ruined temple, and some 
picturesque houses basking in the sunlight 
and the dolce far niente of a spring day in 
Italy. 

L. R. M. 

89 View of an Imaginary City. (de V. 11) 

First state. 

Rudolph Meyer, in his monograph on Canaletto, 

states that this is a view of Murano, near Venice, 

but Alexandre de Vesme is of the opinion that 

the city represented is Padua. 

Two of the most beautiful plates in the col- 
lection are the Fictv of an Imaginary City, 
full of churches, monuments, and tombs, re- 
minding one of a canto of "Childe Harold," 
and the Porch ivith a Lantern, 

L. R. M. 

90 The Dome Surrounded by Houses. 

(deV. 12) 
First state. 

Three of his most charming plates give 
every indication of having been cut down 
from a larger size. One is the Dome Sur- 
rounded hy Houses terracing down to the 
water-level ; It seems bathed in the soft light 
of a hazy morning. 

L. R. Mu 

91 House with Six Columns. (deV. 13) 

First state. 

92 The Tomb of a Bishop. (de V. 14) 

First state. 

On the left of the foreground is the tomb 
of a bishop, sharply silhouetted against a 
broad expanse of such a serene sky as one can 
find only in the north of Italy on a late sum- 
mer afternoon. It is a typical Italian scene, 
expressed with a delicate sense of color and 
rare poetic feeling. 

L. R. M,. 

93 The "Libreria" at Venice. (deV. 15) 

First state. 
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94 The "Piera del Bando" at Venice. 

(deV. i6) 
First state. 

95 Market Day on the Guidecca. (deV. 17) 

First state. 

96 View of the Prisons, Venice. (deV. 18) 

First state. 

97 An Alpine Landscape. (deV. 19) 

First state. 

Nothing however approaches some of his 
imaginary scenes for sheer freedom of tech- 
nique. In these crisp little plates ravines 
and temporary bridges, quaint houses and 
ancient ruins, play a prominent part, while 
pilgrims before a shrine, sleepy fishermen in 
rowboats, or a romantic coach and pair enliven 
the foreground. Such compositions were 
called "caprlcci" and were frequently indulged 
in during the eighteenth century. 

L. R. M. 

98 The Same. 

Another impression, also in the first state, from 
the collection of Dr. Julius Hofmann. 

99 Landscape with an Equestrian Statue. 

(deV.2o) 
First state. 

100 The Terrace. (deV. 21) 

First state. 

101 The "Procurazie" at Venice. (deV. 22) 

First state. 

The Procurable gives us a wonderful picture 
of the crowded St. Mark's Square bathed in 
dazzling sunshine taken from the shadow of 
• the basilica. All this is drawn with a cor- 

rect yet sensitive line, the figures, though 
sketchy, being expressive of the different ele- 
ments making up a Venetian crowd, and the 
picture wonderfully filled with light and 
animation. 

L. R. M. 

102 Villa beyond a River. (de V. 23) 

First state. 

103 Pilgrim at a Shrine. (de V. 24) 

First state. 

See note under An Alpine Landscape, No. 97. 

104 The Same. 

Another impression also in the first state, from 
the collection of Dr. Julius Hofmann. 
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105 Two Ruined Columns. (deV. 25) 

First state. 

106 Woman at a Well under an Archway. 

(deV. 26) 
First state. 

See note under An Alpine Landscape, No. 97. 

107 The Same. 

Another impression, also in the first state, from 
the collection of Dr. Julius Hofmann. 

108 Three Columns and a Statue by the 

Sea Shore. (deV. 27) 

First state. 

109 The Isolated Pier. (deV. 28) 

First state. 

110 Various Fragments of Sculpture. 

(deV. 29) 
First state. 

111 Little Monument under a Tree. 

(deV.30) 

First state. 

See note under the following number. 

112 An Ox-cart Traversing a Bridge. 

(deV.31) 
First state. 

Three of his most charming plates give every 
indication of having been cut down from a 
larger size. . . . The third shows some 
oxen passing over a bridge, and the right side 
of the picture which was published separately 
shows some men Ashing near a little monu- 
ment shaded by a tree. 

L. R. M. 



The notes under individual prints signed 
"L. R. M" are from Mr. Louis R. Metcalfe's 
article in "The Print-Collector's Quarterly," 




Giovanni Battista Piranesi 

Careen d'Invenzione 

HESE sixteen fantasies, executed 
at the age of twenty-two and 
published at thirty, form a set 
of prints in which it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that imagination is dis- 
played with a power and amplitude that 
have elsewhere never been surpassed in etch- 
ing or engraving, and only rarely in other 
forms of pictorial art. Although scarcely 
known to the public at large, they have al- 
ways formed the delight of those who feel 
the appeal of imaginative fantasy, and no- 
tably of Coleridge and of De Quincey, who 
has recorded his impression in golden words. 
They are reputed to represent scenes which 
burned themselves into the artist's conscious- 
ness while delirious with fever, and it is cer- 
tain that they do possess that terrible, vivid 
reality, so enormously amplified as to lose 
the proportions of ordinary existence, which 
characterizes all oppressive dreams and par- 
ticularly those induced by narcotics. They 
represent interiors of vast and fantastic 
architecture, complete yet unfinished, com- 
posed of an inexplicable complexity of enor- 
mous arches springing from massive piers 
built, like the arches they carry, of gigantic 
blocks left rough-hewn. By a contrast that 
could only have been conceived by genius 
these monstrous spaces are traversed in every 
direction by frail scaffoldings, together with 
ladders, bridges, and all manner of work in 
wood; and are filled, at the same time, with 



an inexhaustible succession of ropes, pulleys, 
and engines, finely described by De Quincey 
as "expressive of enormous power put forth 
or of resistance overcome." They are dis- 
tinguished by one of Piranesi's greatest 
qualities, the power to express immensity as, 
perhaps, no one else has ever done, and are 
flooded with light which seems intense in its 
opposition to the brilliant shadows, so that 
altogether it would be difficult to understand 
their title of "Prisons" were it not for the 
presence of engines of torment, and of 
mighty chains that twine over and depend 
from huge beams, or sometimes bind fast the 
little bodies of human beings. 

B. B. Moore, 
"The Print-Collector's Quarterly." 
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Giovanni Battista Piranesi 

113 First Plate. 

Title-page to the Carceri d'Invenzione. 

Early trial proof before much work throughout 

the plate. 

A large bridge which was later introduced into 
the foreground has not yet made its appearance. 
Duplicate from the Museum of Buda Pesth. 

114 The Same. 

Proof in which the work has been carried much 
further. 

Before the number. 

115 Second Plate. 

Before the number. 

116 Third Plate. 

Trial proof before much work throughout the 
plate, notably before a slanting bridge in the 
lower left corner. 
Duplicate from the Museum of Buda Pesth. 

117 The Same. 

Proof of the completed plate before the number. 

118 The Same. 

Proof bearing the number III in the upper left 



119 Fourth Plate. 

Proof before the number IV, which afterward 
appeared in the upper right corner. 

120 Fifth Plate. 

Proof before the number. 

121 The Same. 

Proof with the number V in the upper left 
corner. 

122 Sixth Plate. 

Proof before the number VI, which afterward 
appeared in the upper right corner. 
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123 Seventh Plate. 

Early trial proof before much work, notably be- 
fore a large bridge which afterward crossed the 
lower portion of the composition. 

124 The Same. 

Proof of the finished plate. 

125 Eighth Plate. 

Proof before the number VIII, which afterward 
appeared in the upper right corner. 

126 Ninth Plate. 

Superb trial proof before much work, notably 

before a gallows which was later introduced 

into the lower left corner. 

Duplicate from the Museum of Buda Pesth. 

Particularly in one vision of a monstrous 
wheel of wood revolving in space, no one 
knows how, above a fragment of rocky 
architecture, while three human beings en- 
gaged in animated converse are obviously 
unconscious of the gigantic revolutions, the 
limits of fantasy are reached, and the mind 
turns Instinctively to those images of the 
spheres rolling eternally In infinite space 
which are found in Milton and all mystic 
poets. 

B. B. Moore: 
"The Print-Collector's Quarterly." 

127 Tenth Plate. 

Early trial proof before considerable added work, 
notably before a slanting bridge in the upper 
right part of the plate. 

128 The Same. 

Impression of the finished state with the number 
X in the upper right corner. 

129 Eleventh Plate. 

Superb early trial proof before much added 

work throughout the plate. 

Duplicate from the Museum of Buda Pesth. 

130 The Same. 

The finished state, proof before number XI. In 
this case the changes are so considerable that it 
is scarcely recognizable as the same plate. 

131 Twelfth Plate. 

Early trial proof before a large beam which was 
later introduced into the right-hand portion of 
the composition. 

Duplicate from the Museum of Buda Pesth. 
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132 The Same. 

Proof of the finished state, bearing the number 
XII in the upper right corner. 

133 Thirteenth Plate. 

Proof of the finished state, bearing the number 
XII in the upper right corner. 

134 Sixteenth Plate. 

Early trial proof before many changes in the 
plate. 

Duplicate from the Museum of Buda Pesth. 

135 The Same. 

Proof of the finished state bearing the number 
XVI in the lower right corner. In this case also 
the changes have been so considerable that it is 
scarcely recognizable as the same plate. 
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